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INTRODUCTION. 


I Undertake this lit- 
tle work, under the 
ſuppoſition, that thoſe, . 
for whole benefit I 
write it, have been well 
educated; if it ſhall fall 
into the hands of ſuch 
RY as 


4: 8.) 

as are unbleſſed with 
this advantage, I will 
ſtill preſume to hope, 
the counſels it con- 
tains, may in ſome de- 
gree correct, if not to- 
tally eradicate, ſuch er- 
rors as are the fruits 
of early neglect. On 
the other hand, thoſe 
to whom their parents, 
guardians, or diſtant 
relations, ſhall have 

acquitted 


(vii). 

acquitted themſelves of 
this firſt of important 
duties, will find my 
precepts more ealy to 
purſue. The ſubje& 
has been ſo frequently 
and ſo ably treated, I 
am conſcious that, with 
inferior tatents, it car- 
ries an appearance of 
temerity in me, to at- 
tempt to point out 
ſomething new, in fo 


A4 beaten 
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beaten a path of in- 
ſtruction. But it 1s 
my intention to treat 
of ſuch minute follies 
and blemiſhes, on the 
firſt entrance of young 
perſons into the great 
and critical world, as 
are the leſs avoidable, 
as their conſequences 
do not {ſtrike at firſt 
ſight. There are, a- 
mong theſe miſtakes, 
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(they do not all merit; 
a ſharper epithet) ſome 
lo blended with engag- 
ing qualities, that they 
too often attract and 
dazzle the eyes of in- 
nocence, ſo as to ex- 
cite a deſire of imita- 
tion; and thus, by 
their playing but falſe 
colours, inſenſibly 
prove Feen and 
fatal examples. Theſe 


maxims 
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maxims have been 
written at different 
periods, and were o- 
riginally deſtined for 
the peruſal of a few, 
either relations, or ac- 
quaintances, on whoſe 


| Indulgence I preſumed 


to depend; beyond 
that line they may 
appear frivolous, but 
experience and obſer- 
vation has taught me, 

that 


( i ) 
that every ſpecies of 
affectation, aukward 
habits,” and even in- 
voluntary omiſſions, 
when caſt up by the 
ſtrict hand of cenſure 
and nice. criticiſm, 


have ſo ſwelled the 
account, that perſons 
guilty of no capital 
indiſcretion, have been, 
in thedeclineof youth, 
and its attendant 
charms, 
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charms; treated with 
a ſeverity unexpected 
by: thoſe accuſtomed 
to a lenity that beauty, 
proſperity, and faſhion 
had obtained from 
the publick. 


Le „ „ 


MAXIMS. 


New BOOKS and occAs10NAL 
PUBLICATIONS regularly ſerved, 
Travelling Caſes, Letter Caſes, and 
other Trinkets; Reeve's Superfine 
Colours; and the fineſt Drawing Pa- 
pers of every kind—Coloured Paper 
for Ladies Boxes, and every Article 
in the Stationary Buſineſs, ſold on the 
moſt Reaſonable Terms, by 


T..CORNELL 


BRUTONeSTREET, * 


near BERKLEY-SQUARE. 


MAXIM S. 


Hazrvare yourſelf to that 
way of life moſt agreeable to the 
perſon to whom you are united; 
be content in retirement, or with 
ſociety, with the town' or the 
country. 15 


If he ſhould prefer the coun- 
try during your earlier years, a 
| B period 
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( 2 ) 
period when diverſions are moſt 
attractive, it may at firſt be pain- 
ful, you may be ſenſible of the pri- 
vation, but your chance for durable 
happineſs is infinitely greater there, 
than where each ſide 1s ſurrounded 
with continual dangers to domeſtic 


— 


tranquillity. 


Make choice of ſuch ambſc- 
ments as will attach him to your 
company; ſtudy ſuch occupations 
as will render you of conſequence 
to him, ſuch : as the management of 


his fortune, and the conduct of his 


| houſe; yet, without aſſuming. ry 


ſuperi iority unbe coniing your ſex. 


1 


If his turn of mind leads him 

to the inſpeQion and care of his 
eſtate, avoid to interfere with a 
branch of government, not a proper'y 
your ſphere. 


Should he be negleAful of his 
family intereſts, ſupply his place 
with redoubled attention, 


"1 
®S 


If public employment demands 
frequent abſences from home, make 
his ſuppoſed intentions chere to be 
as much reſpeed as if he were 
preſent, by your own deference to 
them. 
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gain too ſtrong an empire over him, i} 
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if miſled by pleaſures, or hurried 


by paſſion, let not your impatience 


prevent his return to reaſon. 


Let an early examination of 
his temper, prepare you to bear with 
inequalities, to which all are more 
or leſs ſubjeR. : 


Do not attempt to deſtroy his 
innocent pleaſures by pretexts of 
ceconomy; retrench rather your 


own expences to promote them. 


Should he ſometimes delight in 
trivial occupations, treat ſuch with 
complaiſance; as few but the idle 


have leiſure to be very ill-tempered.. 


Diſturb 


WS 
Diſturb not the hours he may 
have allotted for amuſement, with 


the recital of domeſtic grievances. 


Watch for, and profit of ſuch 
moments of his leiſure, as will allow 
him, without pain or chagrin, to re- 


dreſs them. 


Let your attentions be ſo con- 
tinued, accompanied by no affetta- 
tion, yet ſo eaſy, as may prove they 


flow from the heart. 


The leaſt appearance of flatte- 
ry, mingled with aſſiduity, conveys 


a ſuſpicion of intereſt, 
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If abſolute neceſſity, or free choice 


calls him often from home (ſuppoſe 
it to be too often) when he ſhall 


re-viſit that home, make it ſo agree- 


able, as it ſhall finally acquire the 


preference. 


Show the greateſt reſpect to 


his near relations; obſerve a con- 


ſtant civility id warde the more di- 


ſtant; let there be no marked 


diſtindtion between thoſe, on either 


ſide, in your on breaſt; natural 


aftettion may, nay ought to prevail. 


Should you be ſo unfortunate 
as to be connected with a family di- 


vided by difſenſions, or of various 


- tempers, 


r 

tempers, by ſtudying them early, 
you will diſtinguiſh ſuch among 
them, as merit cultivation, and are 
open to friendſhip; you will con- 
ſequently be acquitted by the world, 
for want of ſucceſs, with that part 


to whom kindneſs would prove in- 
e ffectual. 

During the education of men 
in ſchools, colleges, academies, 
friendſhips are formed, perhaps too 
early ſometimes to be judicious, 
but equally hard to diſſolve; if in 
conſequence, you behold ſuch with 
pain, do not attempt to break them 


vith precipitation. 
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When a perſon ſhall ſee his 
friends cooly received in his own 
houſe, he will naturally ſeek occa- 
ſions to meet them abroad; main- 
tain therefore your intereſt with 
him, by a polite behaviour to thoſe 


he ſo prefers, though you may not. 


From the moment you ſhall 
have formed an indiſſoluble engage- 
ment, avoid every path which leads 
to jealouſy; harbour not the dan- 
gerous gueſt with you, and by every 
prudent caution ſuffer it not to fix 
near you. 


I: Unbounded demonſtrations of 
1 tenderneſs, though authorized by 
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ſacred 


(9 }Þ 
ſacred ties, are oft as produQtive of 
inconveniencies as the moſt unwar- 


rantable averſions. 


Should you have too juſt cauſe 
for ſuſpicion of a change of affec- 
tion, and its diverſion to another 
object, let a ready and obliging in- 
dulgence attempt the work of re- 
formation; it promiſes better ſuc- 
ceſs than diſcontent and clamorous 
grief, 


Jealouſy is oft ideal; it is ca- 
pricious, its dictates inconſiderate, 
its ſuggeſtions fatal to mutual re- 
poſe. | 


The 


Wh ( =o )). 
The allowed ſuperiority of the 
other ſex: the liberties of their e- 
ducation; demand abundance- of 
allowances from ours; if we aſpire 


at eſteem and influence, 


It would be equally mean to 
| diſſemble in a manner that could 
increaſe the contempt of thoſe who 
are the cruel cauſe of your ſuf. 
ferings;—or by hurting your for- 
tune, or by bereaving you of a 
friend, . 


„ 
- * 


If you diſcover, on the other 
ſide, a diſpoſition to this unhappy 
paſſion ; treat the phantom as if it 


were a reality; try to remove the 


apparent 


( 44 ) 
apparent cauſe, by ;;Every-ſactifice 
in your power, were it even to ap- 
pear ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world. 1 | | 


N The moſt dangerous poſition 
for a young perſon to be thrown 
into, is for the world to be appri- 
zed of her harſh treatment; it ex- 
poſes her to every mode of ſedue- 
tion that intereſted pity can deviſe, 
and requires infinite virtue and for- 
titude to guard her againſt its inſinu- 


ations. 


The delicate, but firm counſels 

of a friend, Jeligion, and if pollible, 
eApcedy retreat for a while, are the 
ſafeſt 


( uw) 

ſafeſt remedies againſt the artful, 
but foothing attentions of real, or 
ſeeming admirers, at moments that 
the mind is irritated by reproach, 
or the ſeverities inflicted by unjuſt 


ſuſpicions. 


* 


If a rooted averſion ſhall ap- 
pear to be directed to any one ob- 
ject, abandon the connection with 
decency and good breeding, in or- 
der that it may eſcape obſervation; 
and, at the ſame time, exert all 
your endeavours to eraſe that ob- 


ject from your own memory. 


Should your union be attended 
with greater felicity than is the 
uſual 


( 13 ) 
uſual lot of our ſex, govern your 
juſt affeQtions to preſerve it; by too 


much anxiety you may deſtroy it. 


It is natural in our uncertain 
ſtate, to dread the changes it is 
liable to; but our apprehenſions 
ſhould be ſeldom repeated; as to 
eaſy natures it is painful, to a harſh- 
er turn importunate. 


Sufficient are the real difficul- 
ties we have each to encounter, in 
the courſe of our lives; create none 
therefore; uſe your reaſon in com- 
bating the former; and be filent if 
the weakneſs of your frame prevents 
an entire ſuppreſſion of fiQtitious 


ones. 
If. 


( 14 ) 

I afflicted with bad health, a- 
void complaint; it is an increaſing 
habit, affording no eſſential relief 
to the ſufferer, and apt to make the 
lives of others as irkſome as your 
own. | 


Fou will contract indelicacy 
by deſcription of your infirmities; 
you may perhaps excite compaſſion 
from an humane diſpoſition, but you 


riſk a diminution of affection. 


The ſatisfaction of - on 
whom you depend, requires now 
and then ſome degree of ſelf-denial 
in you; amongſt: the happieſt con- 
nedtions there will be diverſity of 

opinions: 


( 15 ) 
opinions; and it has of old been 
decreed, that choſe of the. female 
part of the creation ſhould give way 
| to theik ſuperiors. 


Whatever diſſentions may as 
riſe, how much ſoever your condu& 
and underſtanding may juſtify the 
part you take in them, ſuffer the 
interference of no third perſon. 


* * 
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. {Eſpecially if yd ſuppoſe their 
partiality would lead them to decide 
in your favour. ad 4134 if 


n219bieo) D ihn 
Do not permit your neareſt 


intimates 10 diſturb yqur peace at 
home, ye oblique- inſinuations: 
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| 616) 
[ check their firſt approaches with 
| ſeverity, or fiight them by ſilence. 


| Female friendſhips are but too 
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| i frequently bars to domeſtic peace ; 
| 4 they are more formed by the com- 
un munication of mutual errors, than 
the deſire of amending them. 


Endeavour to obtain a clear 
inſight into the character of thoſe 

| perſons of your ſex, whoſe exterior 
may incline you to wiſh to be con- 


neaed with, before you engage in 
unlimited confidence. | 


In making a juſt eſtimation of 
the extreme value and extenſive 


duties 
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duties the ſacred name of friend- 


ſhip demands, you vill not too pre- 


cipitately embark in ſuch an engage- 


* 
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ment. 


The friendſhips between two 
very young women early produced 
in the theatre of the great world, 


and both equally engaged in all the 


frivolities of faſhion, are uſually Gery 9 
ſlightly cemented, and they are as 
briefly diſſolved. 


In the choice of a friend pre- 
fer a perſon leſs young than your- 
ſelf; her experience will ſupply | 
your ignorance, and a ſingle word 
of ſeaſonable advice, ſkreen you 


from the blame of multitudes. 
* If 


( 1B ) 
If your friendſhip can hold 
good againſt the ſuperiority of beau- 
ty and talents, that, friendſhip will 


deſerve its name. 


— 


Suffer not any, unauthorized 
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1 ; by affinity, to be frequently repeat- 
1 ing the criticiſms of the world on 
| | | | your condutt; on trifling occaſions 
| 1 itt is ſeldom correttive, but it never 
[ | ; fails to ſour the temper. 

There are but too many who 


| ſeek rather to gratify their own ma- - 
lignity, under the cloak of friend. 
ſhip, by the circulation of ſarcaſm, 
than to operate your reforma- 


tion. 


| Be 


( 19 ) 
Be on your: fide, as little libe- 
ral of your counſels, as you are pa- 
tient in receiving them ; 


But if convinced that to im- 
part your opinion, is to ſave your 
friend, ſet complaiſance, intereſt, 
and policy aſide; your impartiality 
will enſure ſucceſs. | 


Dnbounded confidences are, 
in general, better avoided; but if 
you. be, entruſted with important 
ſecrets, endure; every reproach, 
even the world's cenſure, rather 


than reveal them. 


( 20 ) 

'Various are the artifices em- 
ployed for the gratification of curi- 
olity againſt the young and un- 
guarded, according to their diſpoſi- 
tions; the pride of ſome, the gene- 
roſity of others, are worked on; 
and ſometimes, the deſire of con- 
vincing the ſeeming incredulous, 


produces the wiſhed effect. 


Liſten neither to the ſugge- 
flions of pleaſure nor intereſt, 


where the felicity or ſecurity of a 


friend is concerned. 


! 


There are favourable moments, 
that active friendſhip may ſeize, 
which /prelent themſelves in the 


courle 


( 21 ) 
courſe of almoſt every one's life, 


never to be recovered if once loſt 


ſight of, 


Half the worthy intentions, 
flowing from a good but unexpe- 
rienced heart, are rendered ineffec- 
tual by procraſtination, or the inter- 


poſition of alluring trifles. 


Do not ſay to yourſelf, I will 
write to-morrow ; 1 will even ſup- 
| plicate the next week in behalf of a 
friend; if you can adtually, and 
uſefully, employ the preſent hour 


in the ſame ſervice. \ a 


oy ty If 
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1 
If from your peftton in life, 
you are deſtined to paſs it among 
thoſe, who are called faſhionable, 


bon ton, &c. arm yourſelf with a 


ſtrong preparation of reaſon and 


reſolution. 


Adopt as few as poſſible of the 
modiſh follies this ſtate will expoſe 


you tO, 


Endeavour, however, to avoid 
incurring the epithets of ſevere, 
pact Joy | * 
of prude (or of envious, by arro- 


gant cenſure; by your conduct a- 


lone mark your diſapprobation. 


Let 


( 2g) 

Let no indirect adulation in- 
volve you in any ſingularity of 
dreſs, manners, or opinions; the 
firſt, who would thus miflead, will 


be the firſt to ridicule you in future. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to eſcape 


the influence of ſome prejudices, 
from the continual adherence to the 
ſame ſociety; ſuch have a mutual 
intereſt in defending mutual fail. 
ings; it were therefore ſafer to be 
more diffuſive, perhaps, to be leſs 
pleaſed, but certainly leſs calum- 


niated. 


* 


It is more advantageous to live 
with our ſuperiors, or equals, than 


GE; Vith 
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with thoſe of an inferior claſs; it 


being leſs the intereſt of ſuch to 


flatter our foibles. 


Let no ſuch expreſſion fall from 
your lips, as low company, no- body, 
becauſe your rank in life may ſepa- 
rate you in general from ſociety of 


lower degree, but perhaps poſſeſſing 


ſuperior merit to that you are con- 


need with. 


Be extremely cautious in the 
choice of thoſe who are to be your 
attendants. Let none in your ſer- 
vice be permitted a levity or licen- 
tiouſneſs of behaviour, however in- 


ſinuating in ſpeech. 


Shut 


(PP 
Shut your ears againſt every 
prejudice, which the-long ſervices 
of perſons about you, may encou- 
rage them to attempt inſpiring you 
with. | 


Do not ſuffer your partiality to 
one domeſtic, to occaſion a harſh 
treatment of the reſt; we daily ex- 
perience, that the want of education 
among thoſe, even in our own 
ſphere, is produQlive of numberleſs 
Errorsz 5 


It will of courſe be our 'own 
fault, if we delegate too much pow- 
er to ſuch as have not judgment te 
uſe it. 5 


Rule 


( v6 ) 


Rule as much as you are able 
with an even hand, and ſteer between 
pride and familiarity. 


Let our own example diſcoun- 
tenance ſmall irregularities, that 


they may not augment, 


Treat no kind of miſconduQ 
among your friends with indiffe- 


rence, much leſs with mirth, or ap- 


988 


plauſe, in the hearing of your ſer- 
vants; as they will not fail to take 
an advantage of it at ſome moment 


% 


Or other, 


* 1 , \ 
wo _/ , : 


Scorn to employ them, at any 
3 in mean reſearches for the 


gratification 


(7) 
gratification of your, curiofity ;, it 
will entitle them to indulge their 
own, at your expence; teach them, 
by your own ſteady, adherence to 
truth, and a becoming abhorrence 
of the leaſt deviation from it, a 
firi& obſervance of its dictates. 


On the firſt diſcovery of a fault. 
obſtruct not a free conſeſſion of it 
by exceſſive ſeverity. 


Prevent your ſervants from in- 

terfering with, or revealing the em- 

broilments in other families. 

148 iin 0 Flirt us! 
Wherever your influence ſhall be 

eſtabliſhed, let not a word, or look, 


contri- 


- 


(> ) 
contribute to the diſtreſs or diſgrace 
of dependent perſons; ſave them 


if your humane interpoſition can 


efledt a work of ſuch juſtice, 


Incline ever to the merciful 
fide in reproof, or condemnation of 


your domeſtics; if the offender 


ſhall be loſt to repentance, after- 
wards you will have nothing to re- 


proach yourſelf with. » vi 


There are moments of uncaſi- 


neſs, from which none on earth can | 


always be 'exempt; but let it not 


fall, in ſallies of peeviſhneſs, on 


# -c# Ah 7 Y 


your ſervants. 


bag 25 ; If 
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If hurried by a natural harſh- 
neſs of temper into ſome ſudden, 
paſſionate expreſſion, be not aſham- 
ed, on due reflection, to apologize 
for it; few minds are ſo baſe as not 


to feel the condeſcenſion. 


It is a juſtifiable pride, if any 
may be deemed ſuch, to conceal 
our joys, or our ſorrows, from them 
that are incapable of underſtanding 


their cauſes. 


Allow your ſervants - certain 


hours of innocent relaxation, when 
their daily taſk is well-performed. 


L * 
110 


Rigorouſly 


CF) 

Rigoroully correct all propen- 

fity to gaming ; but, to enforce the 
precept, obſerve it yourſelf, il 


Furniſh them with a conſtant 
ſeries of occupation; pay their ac- 
quirement of a uſeful talent, if you 
ſhall perceive their diſpoſition to- 


wards learning. 


If inclined to read, give them 
books adapted to their capacity, 
and prohibit ſuch as may endanger 
their principles. | 

Take care that they diligently 
perform their religious duties, even 
xt of a different perſuaſion from 
gh ht | that 


(83 ) 
that of your own; it is impoſſible 
they ſhould ſerve you well, who 
negleQ the firſt of all ſervices. 


Take tender care of them in 
| ſickneſs; give them ſuitable conſo- 
lation in diſtreſs; and, at ſuch pe- 
riods, put away the Superior, to 
aſſume the Chriſtian alone. 


Demonſtrate, by the juſtice 
of your orders, your perfe@ know. 
ledge of all which concerns your 
family affairs. 307 


You will no wile demean your- 
ſelf, by examining minutely into 
all the details of your houſehold at 
proper ſeaſons. - 


| Your 


(. 83} 

Your fudden and unexpeaed 
appearance, will awaken that dili- 
gence among your ſervants, which 
a too frequent and familiar commu- 


nication will lay aſleep. 


Inſpections, diligently and ju- 
dicioufly made, will maintain pro- 
bity among your agents; but a ſuſ- 
picious temper will only encourage 
hypocriſy, and teach craft and 
treachery. 


Conceal from the indifferent 
ſpeRator, the ſecret ſprings, which 
move, regulate, and perfect the ar- 


rangements of your houſehold. 


A good 


(88 7 

A good manager, and a notable 
woman, proves but too often to be 
a yery unpleaſant being in ſociety; 
theſe duties ſhould be performed 
in the circle of their own domeſtic 
ſphere, and are-never to be boaſted 
of but of it7? «0 0 


FALL J&L 1 nin 


If your fortune be moderate, 
cconomy is abſolutely neceſſary. 


y ro? 


Sa ww 


Ifo conſiderable, , method and 
prudence will, render it doubly be- 
neficial. 8 
„Obſerve the, utmoſt, x egularity 
in the tkeeping, of your, houſehold 
accounts; it is tranquillity, to you, 


juſtice to your dependents. 


* | D Young 


( 84 ) 
Young perſons, unacquainted 
with the viciſſitudes of fortune, live 


moſtly according to the nominal, 
not the effective. 


— 


But them who allow themſelves 
hours of reflection, muſt expect 


changes, and prepare for accidents. 


Suffer not avaricious princi- 
ples to deceive you in the ſhape of 


ceconomy; nor a deſire of aug- 


menting your fortune render you 


oppreſſive. 


Exert the powers of perſuaſion 
on the perſon you depend on, to 
make thoſe who depend on you 


By 


(ww). 
By examples of pity in your 
own breaſt, prevent and diſcourage 
| the unfeeling, though warranted, 
purſuits of rapacious emiſſaries, in 


collecting your due from your e- 


ſtate. 


If in order to live yourſelf, you 
are compelled 'to trouble the exiſt. 
ence of others, endeavour, by ſome 
act of lenity and charity, to com- 


un for their nn diſtreſs. 


Nhe luxury of this age, 6480 
ſrom the miſtreſs of a great houſe, 
or indeed a ſmaller, ſome attention 
to a table; diſdain not therefore to 
give a proper application to that 
ſtudy. 
| a Neat- 
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Neatneſs and elegance ſhould 


be joined to each other; oftenta- 
tion and profuſion are in general 


equally united, and equally to be 


avoided, 


Thoſe who ſuddenly arrive at 


allluence in dependent ſtations, are 


ſubject to neglect the intereſts of 


their ſuperiors. 


The pretext of doing you ho- 
nour, is the common excuſe for ex- 
travagance, among ſuch as are only 


attached to you from motives of 


intereſt. 


Superfluities 


( 9-) 


Superfluities in a great family, 
well directed, would fave a multi- 
tude of objects from diſtreſs; de- 
vote them therefore to that only 


worthy purpoſe. 


Let your attention at your ta- 
ble be univerſal; nor ſit down to 


it like a ſtranger yourſelf. 


There ſhould be no marked 
preferences ſhewn, where popula- 
rity may eſſentially contribute to the 


welfare of a family. 


It is not hypocriſy, to conceal 


juſt diſlike at certain periods. 


* 
» . 
1 7 


Avoid 


( 38 ) 

Avoid whiſpering in mixed ſo. 
cietics; it-is alarming to the ſuſpi« 
picious, morulying to the humble, 
and in itſelf. a habit of great, impro- 
priety. 


Loud: ſpeaking, and exceſſive 
laughter, the latter either pointed, 
or unmeaning, are both unbecom- 
ing; theſe unguarded cuſtoms, con- 
trated among intimates, are never 


pardoned by the world. 


Aſſume no maſculine. airs; to 
ſupport neceſſary fatigue is metito- 
rious, but real robuſtneſs, and ſu- 
perior force, is denied you by na- 
ture; its ſemblance, denied you by 


the laws of decency. 
On 


( 39 ) 

On no. occaſion relax in the 
article of cleanlineſs regarding 
your own perſon; nor ſuffer indo- 
lence or ſickneſs to deſtroy. a habit, 
which is as much connected with 


health, as it is with decorum. 


With regard to drefs, do not 
aſpire to be a leader in faſhions, 
nor exceſſive in point of orna- 


ment. 


Follow faſhions at a moderate 
diſtance, nor blindly adopt ſuch as 
may expoſe you to ridicule; for 
ſervile imitation makes no diſtinc- 
tions. 


D 4 Ages 


( 4 ). 
Age, beauty, and fortune ſhould 
be ſimilar, to make the ſame orna- 
ments ſuitable to different perſons ; 
purſue. therefore your own: path of 
propriety, and conſult your. reaſon, 


more than your glaſs, 


Give up every favoured” opi- 
nion in point of drels, to that of 
thoſe. whom it is your duty to 


pleaſe. 


While young, you have little 
need of ornaments; when old, they 


arg, ine ffectual. 


Attempt not to attract the eye 
of the public, by ſingularity; cen- 


18 ſure 


(CA.). 
ſure will filence applauſe; however 
flattery may have encouraged — 
in the 1 | 


30 < 91 8 . * 


1 


Thoſe, of our lex, epdoyed 
with rare talents, are ſometimes too 
negligent of perſonal advantages. 
Science and neatneſs are no natural. 


opponents. 


A ſuperior underſtanding will 
exclude the little vanities habitual 
4 4 T — 1 ; x * G 

to o lex. 


1. 


But it muſt not extinguiſh 1 that 
complaiſance due to the cuſtoms of 
a world 'we are deſtined to live 
with, provided it leads us not be- 


yond the limits of our fortune. 
There 


6) 
: There are ſocieties ſo critical 
in dreſs, as renders their acceſs: ter- 
rible to ſenſible and modeſt per- 
fons; whoſe conſciouſneſs, or of 
their bodily defeQs, or of the fmall- 
neſs of their revenues, ill prepare 
them for the encountering of con- 


temptuous examination, 


Should thoſe you are the moſt 
intimate with, fall inadvertently i in- 
to miſtakes that may expoſe their 
dreſs or manner to ridicule, it will 
be as kind to give them private ad- 
monition, as it would be inhuman 


10 join 1 in the public cenſure. 


It 


(! 48+ ) 
It is evident that the grages of 
the pexſon, gives favourable. impreſ- 
ſions of the mind, which, reflection 


ſhould be a monitor to correct all 
aukward habits and geſtures. 


Too great a degree of timidity, 
1s productive of the very, inconvo- 
niencigs that real madeſty- would. 
urge to avoid; look around in ſo. 
ciety, on the conceited and igno- 
rant, and ceaſe to bluſh and tremble 
among them, 


Be neither vain of your birth, 
nor your preſent rank; they are 
accidents, not always acquired by 
merit; perhaps, in the iſſue, to be 
lamented. | | 

| IF 


( 44 ) 
If elevated by alliance beyond 
your expectance, endeavour to ſup- 
port that advantage by the dignity 


of your actions. 


Give no one, by arrogance, 
or ill-timed haughtineſs, title to 
enquire into your origin, or to wiſh 
your return to that ſtation you have 


been elevated from. 


Let no unexpected exaltation 
abate your love or veneration for 
your parents. 

8 | 

Dare to teſtify public reſpe& 
io perhaps obſcure relations, whom 
fortune has neglected, while ſhe has 
ſmiled on you. | 


11 


Let 


(45 ) 

Let neither time, change of 
place, nor proſperity, diminiſh your 
gratitude towards thoſe from whom 
you have once received an obliga- 


There is a certain forced hu- 
mility, as offenſive to delicate feel. 
ings, aß a revealed pride; in at- 
ing this part, you may deceive 
7 but you will not thoſe 
whoſe pagan you vou vil to 
conciliate.” 


Should accident throw in your 
way ſome former acquaintance of 
your ybuth, whom: misfortume' has 
purſued, and-whom affliftions have 

Nr: oog 141 ta 


( a6 ) 


driven from your wore flowery 
path of life, endeavour to obliterate 
their humiliating remembrance of 
thoſe happier times, by unaffefted 
kindnels. 


Redouble even your attention 
to the unfortunate; avoid every 
Fabjett that may awaken or increaſe 
diſtreſs. 


Let no falſe ſhame induce you 
to check an exertion of pity, nor 


think 1t great to ſeem unfeeling. 


| Suſtain patiently a very, com- 
mon, but falſe, imputation, of a 
want of underſtanding, rather than 


avow a want of good nature. 
Be 


(a) 
Be undauntedly courageous in 
the defence of an injured chareQter, 


which you have juſt foundation, to 


be aſſured, it is. 


Be ſparing of cenſure at all 
times, and liberal of applauſe. 


Guard, your tongue and your 
pen againſt bitterneſs; above all, 
when the object may ever have of- 
fended yu. 1.5480 

$ 


n 


The ſtrongeſt proof we ean 


give of the excellency of our prin- 


oiples, is the pardon of injuries, as 
it is that of our victory over our 


During 


During your youth, be cau- 
tious of your manner. of ſpeaking 
of the beauty of your on ſex; of 
their characters, when you grow 
old. 


* * 


aw - 


Should heaven have beſtowed 
much perſonal perfettion on you, 
take redoubled care of your 
mind. WI 


Conſider a more than ordi- 

nary ſhare of beauty, rather as a 
trial, than a gift. 

-i - You have only to contemplate 

the ſcenes, this world daily preſents 

you with, of the fragility and bre- 

vity 


wA 
( wp) 
vity of youth and beauty, to pre- 


vent all compariſons from hurting 


you. 


Exert your candour, and ſhew 
your compaſhon towards them, 
whoſe beauty may have expoſed 


them to error and misfortunes. 


If, ſure of your own conduQ, 
you can venture to prote&t unhappy 
victims of ſlander ; you riſk to in- 
cur your portion of cenſure, but 
guarded by conſcience, and direQ- 
ed by humanity, theſe arrows will 
only glance, and not wound you. 
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(60231): 
There is a diſtin&ion to be ob- 
ſerved between countenance and 
pity. 


Be never luke warm in the praiſe 
of contempories; it is ſurely a plea- 
ſing taſk to bring that merit to light, 
which has been obſcured by adver- 
ſity, or concealed by modeſty. 


There is a ſtile of praiſe ſo 
blended: with Buts, and Ifs, that it 


| loſes its energy before it reaches 


the object. 


From your manner. of joining 
in commendation of the abſent, 
your Farerity will be judged, and 
Bnet Aiſcern- 


* 


( 51 ) 
diſcernment will penetrate the veil 


of reluctant approbation. 


Call on your pride, to ſuppreſs 
theſe emotions of envy that charity 


cannot conquer. 


Reflect on the perpetual viciſ- 
ſitudes the moſt beautiful, the moſt 
proſperous, are ſubjefted to; you 
will ſoon exchange the look of dif. 
dain for that of pity, and the mur.. 
murs of compariſon for expreſſions 
of gratitude, on your ſecurity from 


fimilar accidents, 


Let the virtues and graces of 
thoſe of your own age, ſerve as in- 


centives to your emulation. 


E 2 Shut 


(92 ) 


Shut your eyes to the perional 


blemiſhes of your acquaintance, 
and open your ear to the found of 


their virtues. 


At that age when vanity reigns 


the moſt deſpoticly, call generoſity 


and good nature to your aid, 


At leaſt prevent its ill effects 
on others, if you yourſelf cannot 


entirely guard againſt its attacks. 


Should there, among your cõn- 


nections, be ſome one, from inevi- 


table and remote cauſes, plunged 


into diſtreſs, or even from miſcon- 


duct; deny yourſelf a ſuperfluous 


Ornament 


6337 


ornament, privately, to relieve 


them. 


Should a plentiful fortune e- 
nable you to indulge a diſpoſition 
to give, compleat the happineſs of 
the receivers by the manner of be- 


ſtowing. 


The language of contempt, 
flowing from a conſcious ſuperio- 
rity, ariſes from the miſtake, that 
accidental gifts of fortune are the 
portion of merit; avoid ever to ule 


it towards an unhappy inferior, 


There is a particular grace ap- 
propriated to the exertion of each 


yy 3 virtue; 
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( 54 ) 
virtue; and charity has its claim ; 
you may beſtow millions with 
aukwardneſs and inſenſibility; re- 


fule, yet not diſpleaſe. 


You will hardly be able to 


_ compenſate, by a long expeRted 


gift, the tremors your heſitation 


may have occaſioned. 


If ever you ſhould have been a 
ſufferer from ingratitude, (and who 
has not more or leſs?) do not permit 
the recolledion to harden your 
heart, 


Of all che delicate ſenſations 
the mind is capable of, none per- 


haps 


( 5s ) 
haps will ſurpaſs that which attends 


the relief of an avowed enemy. 


Be fearleſs of the effects of re- 
venge, if you are compelled, by the 
worthleſſneſs of an object, to refuſe 


your aſſiſtance. 


Let not your love of popula- 
rity impoſe in your innate princi- 
ples of juſtice, ſo far as to let you 
countenance diſhonour, to purchaſe 
adulation. | 


| Attend to the age and charac- 
ters of thoſe who ſolicit your fa- 
vours; encourage youth in induſtry, 
procure the aged repoſe. 


'E4 ' © Obſerve 
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656 
Obſerve a conſtant reſpeR to- 
wards the advanced in age of every 
condition; excuſe their infirmi- 


ties, indulge their fancies, and miti- 


gate the pains of decay. 


Suffer no harſh expreſſion to 
mark your impatience, occaſioned 
by the miſapprehenſion of decayed 


faculties, 


Do not conſider, during your 


youth, the aged as diſtin& beings 


from yourſelf; your journey, if you 


live, will be more ſpeedy than you 


imagine to the ſame period, and 


render you equally dependant on 


the compaſſion and patience of a 


younger race, 


It 


( 57 ) 

It is not always neceſſary for 
different ages to aſſort with each o- 
ther; but when circumſtances de- 
mand it, be aſſured, the benefit will 
be on the younger fide, whoſe 
knowledge muſt be inferior, and 
conſequently their power of amu- 


ling leſs, 


You will reap more ſatisfattion 
from conferring obligations on per- 
ſons of a certain age, than thoſe of 
a younger date; there is a certain 
attendant pride on hope, at the be- 
ginning of life, that experience, on 
the decline of it, contributes to 
ſuppreſs. 8 


It 


(88) 
It is not an oſtentatious giſt 
that will excite real gratitude. 


A friendly word, a ſeaſonable 
recommendation may, at ſome junc- 
ture, procure as much advantage, 
as a pecuniary kindneſs at ano- 
ther, | 


Be mindful to avoid making 


raſh promiſes; your intentions, 


without reaſon to imagine you can 
render them effettual, is an injuſtice 


time muſt reveal. 


Tt is better to occaſion an a- 


greeable ſurpriſe than a painful dif- 


appointment; a modeſt activity 


will 


©. 


( 59 ) 
will produce the one, a preſumptu- 
ous confidence the other. 


When you ſhall contemplate 
neceſſity. ſtruggling with modeſty ; 
endeavour to oblige, in a manner 
that ſhall meet the wiſh half-way, 
and faye the bluſh of requeſt, _ 


Let not your delicacy repoſe 
at the moment of conferring a be- 
nefit ; continue to employ it in re- 
ſtraining the vanity of a recital, 
or even of a remoter hint of that 
ation, which the laws of religion 


and morality preſcribeſ to all Chri- 
ſtians particularly. 


Do 


* „„ 


* 


( 6 ) 

Do not expect an equivalent 
for a kindneſs, where there ſhall be 
the means; for generoſity ceaſes 
to merit the name, if it is to become 


an exchange. 


Make no perſon wait who avs 
dependant on you; the loſs of time 


to all, who have to live on the 


careful employment of it, is the loſs 
of their bread, 


Of all the pernicious cuſtoms, 
to which the unthinking opulent 
are ſubje&t, that of ſuffering trades- 
people to languiſh at your door, or 


in your anti-room, is one of the 


moſt inſolent and prejudicial. 


Content 


\ 


662) 
Content yourſelf in making 
purchaſes with leſs than the exact 


return, rather than to be eternally 


diſputing for more; 


On the other hand, it is un- 
juſt to yourſelf and your connec- 
tions, to allow of glaring impoſi- 


tions. 


There is no practice more 
mean and trifling, than that of 
diſplacing, unfolding, and treſ- 
paſſing on uſeful occupations, by 
comments on merchandiſe you 


have reſolved previouſly not to 
buy. 


4 1f 


— 


(. 62 7 

If you really do not find that 
which you have ſought for; if 
you ſhall have been obliged to take 
up the time, and diſappoint the 
hopes, of humble induſtry, endea- 
vour to ſhew your regret, by the 
acquiſition of ſome trifle you may 


not inſtantly want. 


But above all, do not attempt 
to depreciate a work of real merit, 
Either becauſe your faculties deny 
your acquirement of it, or that it 
correſponds not with your ideas of 
perfection. 


If your choice and taſte meet 


with approbation, let thoſe who 


bave 


( 63) 
have executed your deſigns in fur- 
niture, dreſs, or equipage, ſhare. 
the praiſe and profit of the world's 
opinion, by a circulation of their 
talents. | 


You will conſult your own in- 
tereſt in treating the perſons, with 


whom you have any buſineſs to 
 tranſaQ, with due politeneſs. 


Weigh, in the ſcale of huma- 
nity, the inclemencies of weather, 
the fatigue of diſtance, thoſe may 
be expoſed to ſuffer, whom you 


ſhall employ. 
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| i | Nes. 
| Lay aſide your dignity and a 
Wt parade of opulence. for a moment 
{| fometimes, to place yourſelf in that 
j inferior ſtation which providence 
has been pleaſed for wiſe ends to 
have ſeparated you from, and ex- 


empted from its humiliation, for a 


very, very ſhort ſpace. 


To be pundtual to your en- 


gagements, and civil in your inter- 


courſe, with every degree, will de- 
rogate neither from riches, beauty, 


or knowledge. 


— - 


Nothing which is blended with 
the good of ſociety, ſhould be treat- 


ed vith indifference; in no other 
light 


+ % By 


light but that of decency and mo- 


deſty, at public diverſions, ſeek to 


be conſpicuous, 


Avoid coming late into a thea- 
tre, or an aſſembly, your rights to 
diſturb an audience, however ſe- 
cured by perſonal advantage, may 
be diſputed you very diſagreeably, 
at ſome period or other. 


Loud ſpeech, affected laugh- 
ter, muſt ever be cenſured, as ill- 
bred towards ſuperiors, troubleſome 


to the public. 


There are, who ſeek diverſions, 
yet carry thither a diſcontented 


F countenanc; 


| WARN | 
IN ( 66 ) 
5 countenance; have the courage to 
| ; 0 expreſs ſatisfaction at what is de- 
4 „ th ſigned to pleaſe. 


F j Refuſe not to join with gene- 
. iy ral praiſe of thoſe, whoſe talents 
f 5 I have been devoted to the entertain- 
| | ment of the publick. 

i li Though your fingle ſuffrage 
| || may prove of little weight, yet add- 
. i ed to that of the multitude, will at 
4 1 at leaſt imply an humane inten- 
| [0 tion. 


Beware of beſtowing public 
1 applauſe, but by attention and 
g ſmiles; it is the province of the 
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other 


(6 
other ſex to declare their ſentiments 


by acclamation. 


If your birth or conneQions 
ſhall bring you often into the pre- 
ſence of the ſtill greater, obſerve 
a due reſpect, but avoid low adu- 


lation. 


Let no gracious familiarity, 
from the indulgence of ſuperiors, 
take 1 off your guard, or prevent 
a momentary omiſhon of attentive 
duty, theſe are ſcarcely ever for- 


gotten, and ſeldom pardoned. 


Permit no fooliſh inſinuations, 
or ill-bred examples, ever to in- 
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volve you in the diſgrace of impro- 


6686) 


per behaviour in publick, or in pri- 


vate. 


To be exact to the rules of 
good breeding, is, in the eye 
of fools of faſhion, deemed auk- 
wardneſs and ignorance; ſuſtain 
theſe interpretations without emo- 
tion, and perſiſt intrepidly, with 
your uſual politeneſs, to keep im- 


pertinence at a diſtance. 


If an uncommon portion of fa- 
vour fall to your ſhare, ſhew you 
merit the dilunction by your mode- 


ration. 


Be 


: 6 
Be certain you will hereafter 
be called to a ſtrict account of the 
uſe you ſhall have made of thoſe 
advantages, providence ſhall have 


beſtowed upon you. 


Should that hand, which gave, 
take away, let the recollection of 
your worthy employ of power or 
riches, while in poſſeſſion of them, 


conſole you for the privation. 


Suffer no degree of elevation 
to engage you too far in the exer- 
tion of power: thoſe whom you are 
compelled to refuſe, will longer 
remember the diſobligation, than 


thoſe whom you ſhall have gra- 
F tified, 


( 68 ) 


the benefits conferred on 


tified, 


them. 


Avoid warmth on political 
ſubjects, however clear your judg- 
ment; your ſcx is a bar to the be- 
lief of it. 


Party faſcinates the eyes, and 
prejudices the underſtanding even 
of men; but partialities in our ſex, 


will be attributed to want of edu. 
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cation, and want of diſcernment. 
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It is nothing unuſual to ſee 


— 7 2 
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young perſons flattered by the ſet 
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they live in, into a perſuaſion of 
their power to influence in matters 


utterly beyond their ſphere. 


A beauty, 


( 69 ) 

A beauty, with ſome ſhare of 
talents, is apt to perſuade herſelf, 
that her arguments will prove as 
irreſiſtible as her eyes, and that 
teaſing will loſe the appearance of 
importunity in thoſe of an admirer; 
if ſhe gain ſucceſs but once, ſhe 
will ſoon be convinced how dan- 


gerous the repetition will prove. 


Obſtinacy in diſpute becomes 


habitual; beware of it; it will in- 


ſenfibly degenerate into paſſion; 


and paſſion degrades a woman, 


If preſent at altercations a- 
mong your friends, and you ſhall 


be appealed to, avoid making a de- 


ciſion, 
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ciſion; certain of creating one 


enemy in the condemned per- 


ſon. 


If you ſhall be ſubdued rather 
than convinced by argument, re- 
tain no ſullen remembrance of your 


de feat. 


If, on your return from ſociety, 
you find you have reſiſted the firſt 
impulſe of your temper; by check- 
ing the impatience of anſwer, your 
ſilence will afford you a pleaſant 


remembrance. 


("9053 


In mixed converſation, do not 


engroſs more than a ſmall portion 
af it, 


* 


Let not your vivacity carry 
you too far even in the line of 


truth. 


There are many who will bet. 


ter bear an injury, than an inter- 
eruption. 


Do not take upon you the talk 
of correcting the vanity of others; 
it is a delight mixed with ſome de- 


gree of malice, 


Avoid 
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( 72 ) 

Avoid the introduction of 
your knowledge into general con- 
verſation, according to the juſt, but 
vulgar term, by the head and ſhoul- 


ders, 


Embark not too far on - ſub. 


Jets you do not compleatly poſ- 
ſeſs. 


Adapt your diſcourſe to that 
of your company; an affeded ſu- 
periority is ſeldom the attendant 


on a refined underſtanding. 


Deſpiſe no one, nor any inno- 
cent mode of being, or acting, be- 


cauſe 


C276 3 
cauſe not adopted by your circle, 
or by your coterie. 


Too oft it happens, that the 
motive, for engaging . conſtantly 
with any one ſet, is derived from 
pride; and riſks, or to offend, 
or to be offended, by the ex- 
cluded. : 


If you wiſh to perſuade, and 
convince, do not preſcribe, or 
dictate; an innate love of liberty, 
among all degrees, will infallibly 
excite the ſpirit of revolt, againſt 
all dictatorial ſentiments, 


_ Curioſity 


„ 
Curioſity is a foible, I fear, 
not unjuſtly, attributed to our ſex; 
while it remains, merely as a guide 
in the road of inſtruction, it is uſe- 
ful ; but, when ftretched into an 


impertinent enquiry, it is odious. 


Queſtion with caution and po- 
liteneſs, if obliged to it, from a 
zuſt deſire of information : an ha- 
bitual queſtioner rarely waits for an 


anſwer. 


When you diſcover a ſtudied 
intention to conceal events and their 
cauſes from you, be aſſured, it pro- 
ceeds from a ſuſpicion of your in- 


diſcretion. 


You 


( 75 ) 


You cannot inflit a juſter 


puniſhment on the miſtruſtful, or 
malicious, than to reſiſt your wiſh 
for explanation of myſterious inſi- 


nurtions. 


Intermix no peeviſhneſs with 


your anſwer to idle and improper 


queſtions; a diſtant complaiſance 
will ſooner protect you againſt re- 
peated attacks of that nature, than 


impatience. 


Endeavour to correct a diſpo- 
ſition to abſence of mind; its ef- 
fects are various, ſome amuſing, 


ſome ridiculous, but all unpro- 
fitable. 


Abſence 
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Abſence of mind has, in ſome 
inſtances, been contraded from a 
deſire of imitating perſons, whoſe 
fame, in other reſpetts, has veiled 


their errors. 


By permitting your reflections 
to carry you from your ſociety, 
you expole yourſelf to very hazar- 
dous miſtakes. 


From the moment you ceaſe 
to be preſent to your company, 
you may loſe fight of their connec- 
tions, misfortunes, or defects; and 
become cruelly perſonal by un- 
heeded obſervations and recitals. 


At. 


Ci 051 
At the cloſe of each day, try 
to recapitulate the part you have 
acted in it; an impartial ſcrutiny 


may coſt you ſome uneaſy moments, 


but it may prevent future indiſ- 
cretion. 


If you can accuſe yourſelf of 


having touched ſome tender ſtring 


by an unguarded ſally, make the 


earlieſt atonement you can. 


Do not ever allow yourſelf to 

. . . PF 

exaggerate in praiſe, or in cen- 
ſure. 


Truth is ſometimes out-run 
by an ambition to ſhine; this 
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throws the ſpeaker into the ſuper- 
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lative, and leaves reality be- 


hind. 


— — — 


In relating an event, conſine 


yourſelf to facts and ſimplicity, 


By ſacrificing vanity to vera- 
city, you will, for a moment's hu- 
miliation, ſecure a laſting cre- 


dit. 


Above all, when your perſo- 
nal intereſt comes in queſtion, lay 


- 


aſide pride, avarice, or revenge. 


Be on your guard againſt miſ- 


repreſentation, and be certain be- 


— - 
>> 


fore you hazard repetition. 
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tes) 
Take care how you ſacrifice 


thoſe who may have furniſhed you 
with intelligence, or who may have 
uncautiouſly ſought to amuſe an 
uncaſy hour, without foreſeeing the 
injury that may reſult ſrom the cir- 


culation. 


Be not prone to imagine, that 
the arrows of ſarcaſm, ſo often and 
ſo heedleſsly thrown out in mixed 
companies, are always pointed at 
you; it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
aſſume a decent courage in nume- 
rous ſocieties, for too nice a ſenſi- 
bility deprives the owner of any 
degree of defence againſt inſult and 
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(8% ) 
Do not embitter the chear- 
fulneſs of converſation by gloomy 


reſlections. 


Whether from momentary or 


. cauſes, you labour under 


uneaſineſs of mind, ſociety muſt 


not ſhare it. 


It is wrong to diminiſh inno- 
cent latisfadtion by refinement and 


gloomy ſeek and nouriſh content 


when it approaches, nor ſuffer yeſ- 
terday, or to-morrow, to poiſon 


the preſent moment. 


Were 


( $ ) 

Were we to dive too deeply 
into the ſources and motives of 
the moſt laudable actions, we may, 
by tarniſhing their n en 


ourſelves of a pleaſure, 


If you ſhalt happen to receive 
more civility than your modeſty 
will permit you to allow you are 
entitlec to, let no fordid fuſpi- 
cion cauſe you to attribute it to 


low deſign, unleſs P a def 
Dont ia gg qmο n 2590; 


Adulation is oy to be dif. 
tinguiſhed from univerſal complai- 
ſance and good humour. 10 


( 82 ) 
Be well aſſured of the ſtrength 
of your mind, and calmneſs of your 
temper, before you conſult any 


one in matters of confequence to 


yourſelf. 


In telling the truth, and ex- 
poſing of facts, you may, excite, 
and even merit, contradiction; exa- 
mine previouſly how far you are 
prepared to bear it. 


* 


* * 
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Seek the company of thoſe, 
whoſe lights, from every knovn 
advantage, ware ſuper ior to your 


Own. 


* 
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(. 8 )) 

Suppoſing that ſatire ſhould 
be gilded with all the ſplendour of 
wit and learning, that will attradt 
preſent applauſe, be well aware, 
that you may indeed be firſt the 
idol, but finally the victim, of the 
ſatiriſt. 


Where taciturnity and cold 
reſerve is abſolutely neceſſary, it is 
at the moment when raillery how- 
ever genteel, and criticiſm equally 
brilliant, ſhall be the favourite to- 


pick of converſation, 


The only real benefit to be 
derived from poignant cenſure, is 
the application to the errors our 


G 3 con- 


684 9 


conſcience ſhall: accuſe us of, ne- 


ver to the condemnation of o 


thers. 


The charafteriſlicks of real 


virtue, are humility, compaſſion, 


and benevolence; the aſſumed, 


are pride, hardneſs to the world's, 


blindneſs to our own, imperfec- 


tions. 
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4 | | We are ſomewhat. prone to 
| 14 1 ſ make raſh refletions on misfor- 

j nl; | tunes or miſcondutt. Avoid this 
| 1 injuſtice; ignorance is oft the 


11 cauſe, retaliation the effect. 
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(8 ) 
If ambitiouſly diſpoſed, turn 
that paſſion towards the - improve-" 


ment of your mind; every other 
motion will end in diſappoint- 


ment. 


: 


Seek to gain, early in life, 
ſuch perfettions, as are adapted 
to your fituation in preſent; or 
your proſpett in future. 
There are acquirements, 
which, at the firſt view, will not 
occur to be ſo neceſſary, as on a 
ſeries of time they may prove; 
treaſure them up for the day of 
retreat, or the hour of ſorrow. 
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( 86 ) 


If neither a numerous family, 


nor a limited fortune, demands | net 
the entire and continued uſe of 
your faculties, towards the care of 
the one, or the preſervation of the 
other, employ the remains of 
your leiſure in profitable ſtu- 
dies. 
Fi Sluohton- . 

In every pafttzan it is proper 
to pay due attention to your fa- 
mily concerns; that duty acquit- 
ted, conſider all ſupernumerary em- 


ployment as relaxation. 


Deſpiſe no occupation as vul- 
gar or trifling, that can contribute 
to apy general beneſit. 


There 


(0951) | 

There have been, and there 

ſtill exiſts, many ſenſible perſons, 
who lead the life of romance, that 
can ſtoop to no vulgar cares; but 
you will, by purſving ſuch exam- 
ples, hurt your fortune, negle& 
your children, and finally riſk, to 
be awakened from your fairy 


dream, by ſome. fad, but common 
event. 


. 


Do not miſtake the omiſſſon 
of any proper attention, for eleva- 
tion of ſentiment. 


| If poſſeſſed of a certain facie 
lity in the acquirement of language 


or 


55 (. 663) 


or ſcience, avoid an impertinent 


diſplay of knowledge. Ft 


Nothing more dangerous than 
the miſapplication of talents; va- 
nity. is the ſource, , and ridicule 
will be the conſequence, 


(014) 


1105 52031 
Though modeſtly convinced of 
your great diſtance from per- 
feQtion, it is a becoming mark of 
reſolution to perſiſt in the purſuit 
of it. 


Endeavour to reſtrain your 
ideas from wandering, when all 
your. application, becomes requi- 
hte. 

Be 


(\ 890): 

Be not; repulſed. by the firſt 
difficulties in learning; the rough» 
neſs of the road to any | ſcience 
will inſenſibly decreafe, as you ap- 
proach the . 


If, on | tri ſcrutiny; you 
ſhall diſcover you bave not a real 
turn to a particular | accompliſh. 
pliſhment, .. which ſometimes an 
undiſcerning mode of education 
has compelled you to aſpire after, 
lay ſuch aſide on the convic- 
tion, and purſue thoſe your own 


taſte direfts you to. 


Adapt 
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(90) 
Adapt your ſtudies to your 


there are ſome 


0 


= 
2 


ſtances 
attended with much expence, 


circum 


and 


which may cauſe your family to 


lament your knowledge, 
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the ſtudy. of muſick 
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repoſe from buſineſs, not as au 5 


of your life. 


If 
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If you | ſhall perceive that 
muſick exalts your. ſentiments, in- 
creaſes your deyotion, and harmo- 


niſes your mind, you may be aſſur- 
ed of your vocation. it 


Avoid the raptures and the 
prejudices, ſometimes the atten 
dant follies on an, unbounded love 
of muſic. 1 s 


7 


If vou can lden with com- 
W to, _ join cerely 


in the praiſe of thoſe of your ac- 
quaintance who ſhall excel in the 


performance of muſic; you are, in 


all probability, not far, remote 
from perfeQion yourſelf, 
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692 ) 
When you | ſhall have once 
eonquered the difficulties attendant 
on execution, let no accidetis 
tal interruption render them uſes 
leſs. 27209 19 


Let not ill-timed timidity get 
the better of your hand or voice; 
as it is frequently the caſe; | 
too much aſſurance, on the other 
hand, urge you to force the at- 
tention of ſuperior proficients to 
yourlelf. 3 bs Jy | 

'If 50 have, in early youth 
zequited a fine hand, nn. it 
ik care. 9 


* 
| # 4 


Or 


( 93 ) 


Or much bufineſs, or much 
indolence, is equally deſtructive to 
a fine hand. 


An elegant hand, expreſling 
elegant ſentiments, is like a fa- 
vourable light to a good pic- 


ture. 


In purſuing the difates of 
your heart towards the perſons 
who are the neareſt, and ought 
to be the deareſt to you, your 
letters will of courſe be perſuaſive, 
unleſs you are unhappily conneQted 
with hearts of ſteel. 
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( 94 ) 
Let your letters on buſineſs 
be plain, conciſe, and civil ; they 
ſhould ever be wrote twice o- 


ver. 


In letters of mere ceremony, 
it wilt be well to run them over, 
and when either error or obſcurity 
ſhall be obſerved, to correct, nay 
change their ſtile once more, though 


uſually a trial to female pa- 


tience. 


Preſerve a copy of every let- 
ter you write, or receive; this 
exatitude willl ſecure you againft 
future accuſations and miſinter- 
pretation. 

In 


* W 3 


In addreſſing parents, or o- 
thers of your relations, mingle 
your expreſſions of duty and re- 
gard, with as much eaſe as they 


will admit of. 


In moſt extremes of paſſion, 
when they would ſpeak, and re- 
llection is mute, we are diſpoſed to 
to zh) 
ave exactly when and what we 
ſhould not. 


In anſwering a letter of in- 
ſult or provocation, be ſure of 
poſſeſſing yourſelf, before you re- 
ply; for a raſh expreſſion may 
riſe in judgment one day againſt 
you, and when you may have 


H even 


(9s VF 
even forgot the quarrel, and the 


caule. 


+ * 


It is fo great a preſent ſatis- 


faction to write a ſmart thing, that 


you may perhaps be unconſcious it 


15 inhuman. 


Adopt no ſtile, but your own, 


in writing; no imitations will ſur- 


paſs, in energy, real feelings. 


 Rigorouſly weigh, in the 


—— — 


WS. ſcale of truth, whatever aſſer- 
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(97 )) 
Your- word once- paſſed. to 
keep a letter ſacred, let no temp- 


tation prompt you to reveal its 
contents. 


In . writing to the afflifted, 
be extremely delicate and ten- 


der in the choice of your lan- 


guage. 


Of all difficult taſks none can 
be more ſo, than that of the at- 
tempt to conſole on a recent mis. 
fortune; on ſuch an emergency, 


let your pen be ſolely conducted 
by your feelings. 
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(98 ) 
An abundance of reaſoning, 


on ſome ſubjetts, employs more elo- 


quence, than ſentiment. 


Spell well if you can; we 
begin with that leſſon: we often 
forget it early; there is a want of 
harmony in ill ſpelling, which pre- 
judices you againſt the ſenſe of a 


letter. 


Encourage and purſue an in- 
clination to reading early in life; 
it is laying up a treaſure for the 
latter part of it, provided you col- 
let it from ſuch authors as may 


guard and guide your ſteps in it. 


Prefer, 


( 99 ) 
Prefer, on the ſubjedt of 
piety, the plaineſt leſſons, and 
what is wrote to your heart, and 


not your head. 


Throw not away your time 
on metaphyſics; your faith once 
ſettled, let no ſpecious fabuliſt 
ſhake it. | 


8 


Read with conſtancy the 
New. Teſtament, that your mes 
mory may be furniſhed with ſure 


but chearful admonition. 


Chuſe all which is conſola- 
tory in religion; the firſt ap- 
proaches of pious ſentiments are 
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CECSD 
nology, and natural hiſtory, com- 
pole the principal part. 


Obſerve to begin your day 
with reading of ſome ſerious na- 


ture, 


| The reading of elegant au- 
thors will inſenſibly poliſh your 
language; but adhere not to the 
beauty of ſounds, and the brilliancy 
of images alone. | | 


The early part of female 


education has ſometimes accuſtom- 


ed the mind to credulity, from the 


pleaſure that the marvellous then 
afforded. 


H 4 Endea- 


( 208 |} 
Endeavour, by ſolidity of 
reading, to overthrow phantoms \ 
that may diſturb your peace in lat- 


tcr days. 


Exclude all trifles, while any 


part of your time can be uſeful- 
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reading. 


Romances, of a moral ten- 


dency, may not prove unuſeful, 


in their effects on a mind fatigued 
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by unavoidable application. 


An exceſhve love of romance 
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will make you expect to lead the 


life of one, and will place com- 


mon 
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( 103 ) 
mon cares too low in your eſti- 
mation for you to attend to 
chem. h 


A melancholy turn may ren- 

.. N P 
der the tragick men grateful to 
ſuch ſenſations; but it is dange- 
rous to indulge it too far, unleſs 
accompanied by religious ſubmiſ- 


ſion, 


If naturally bleſſed with a 


good memory, exerciſe it con- 


tinually. 
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( 105: ) 
Repeat to yourſelf, or tran- 


ſcribe what is neceſſary 'to retain 
for your inſtruction, 


When you ſeriouſly wiſh for, 
and ſeek information, and would 
avoid thoſe miſtakes which are 
the reſult of ignorance, return to 
the paſſages you found difficult to 
comprehend, and by writing them 
_ down, they will remain fixed in your 


memory. 


If you venture to hazard your 
opinions on paſt events, be ſure of 
dates and names; for incorreQ- 
neſs in thoſe, are miſtakes imputed 


to our ſex. 


It 


( 106 ) 

It will not degrade you, if 
you modeſtly interrogate thoſe 
whoſe characters for learning and 
principle are eſtabliſhed in the 
world; lights from ſuch will clear 
your way 1n the path of know- 


ledge, 


An exact memory will ſkreen 
you from publick ridicule or 
anger, by making you ſilent on 
particular occurrences; or keep 
your place, if you have any, or 
prevent your encroachments on 
that of thoſe who are ſuperior to 


yOu. 


( 107 ) 
An extenſive and tenacious 
memory ſhould be allied to ſound 
judgment, that it may not be a 


ſtorehouſe of miguties and uſcleſs 


epochas. 


Materials, which memory ſhall 
collect, ought to be of the bene. 
volent kind; and when re-Pro- 


duced, let diſcretion -and charity 
_ diſtribute them, 


Employ the powers of memory 
in the recollettion of the favours 
of Providence, of the bleflings and 


eſcapes we have received from that 


all giving hand, 


You 


( 108 ) 

You ſhould apply to the ſuc- 
cour of memory, when trouble in- 
clines you to fix your eye too cloſe- 
ly on the preſent. 


Endeavour to ſet the remem- 
brance of former kindneſs, a- 


gainſt the ſenſe of recent in- 


jury. 


It is an happy and laudable 
memory, that is willing to return 
the good offices of thoſe who 
are no longer in a ſtate to ſerve 


you, 


There 


( 109 ) 

There exiſts ſometimes, and 
too much among the weak of our 
ſex, a certain malicious kind of 
memory, that can call forth the 
defects or errors of contempora- 
ries, or ſome family blemiſh, at 
the moment when good nature is 
beſtowing its encomium on the ob- 


zett. 


Unleſs it be to give aſſiſtance 
in ſome material point, which may 
concern the intereſts or happineſs 
of your acquaintance, it becomes 
often neceſſary to reſtrain quota- 
tions or recitals your memory may 
furniſh you with, particularly in 
mixed aſſemblies. 


A female 


4 

A female traveller ſhould be 
doubly cautious in the communi- 
cation her memory may urge her 
to make of her obſervations, as the 
minuteſt miſtakes in geography, 
ancient hiſtory, &c. will expoſe 
her to juſt, though perhaps envious 


criticiſm. 


To preſerve a 'memory long, 
good hours are requiſite; for its 
decay uſually keeps pace with that 
of the body. 


* 


The hours you can ſteal from 
the idle, muſt ſecure your ſuperio- 
rity over them; and, in riſing ear- 
ly, you will find you have been 

able 


( 114 ) 
able to beſtow a due portion of 
time on religion, worldly buſineſs, 
and the cultivation of your 
et Rais le 


Your health, your ſpirits, and 
your intereſts, will all finally be 
ſufferers by the faſhionable habit 
of keeping late hours. | 


xn? 


The only reparation you can 
make to your own conſcience, or 
your friends and family, 'for the 
throwing away of irrecallable time, 
will be, your redoubled endea- 


vours to employ the remainder 
well. 


When 


FF. a, 

When you ſhall fiſe in a 
morning, vich ſtrength of body, 
and. an unrepenting heart, you will 
be amply recompenſed for your 


reſiſtance to faſhion, and for hav- 


ing been one of the carlieſt in 
quitting the ball, or the card 
table. * 


If the love ol admiration, in 
your youthful days, ſhall bear no 
part in your attachment to the 
amuſements of the Theatre, 
there are none more inſtructive, 
nor more eligible for relaxa- 


tion. 


When 


(113) 
When you can fix your mind 
on the ſcenes before you, when 
the eye ſhall not wander to, nor 
he heart flutter at, che ſurround- 
ing objects of the ſpettacle, you 


will return home inſtructed and 
improved. 


The great utilities you may 
reap from well adted tragedy are, 
the exciting your compaſſion to 
real ſufferings, che ſuppreſſion. of 
your vanity in proſperity, and 
the inſpiring you with heroick pa- 
tience in adverſity. 
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In Comedy you will receive 
continual correction, ; delicately 
applied to your errors and foibles; 
be impartial in the application, 
and divide it humbly with your 
acquaintance and friends, and even 


your enemies. 


Let nothing, termed diver- 
ſion, abſorb all your leiſure; it 
will pall finally on your taſte, 
and become inſipid from fre- 


quency. 


Endeavour to check an early 
propenſity to play, beyond what is 
merely requiſite to keep up ſo- 


ciety. 


Moderate 


( 115 ) - 
Moderate play, at. ſeaſonable 
hours, proves ſometimes a happy 
interpoſition, when it ſilences the 
voice of llander, and ſtops the vo- 
Jubility of tongue. 


If, from connections and com- 
plaiſance, you are obliged con- 
ſtantly to play, let moderation be 


your leading rule. 


Great ſenſibility at play will, 
on ſome occaſions, carry the ſame 
appearance as avarice, you muſt 
thereſore endeavour to ſubdue 


it. 


18 Avoid 


( 116 ) 


Avoid the exclamations and 


geſtures of joy or ſorrow, ſo com- 


mon at the card table, and ſo ri. 


diculous to the unintereſted ſpec- 


tator. 


Weary not the ears of your 
ſociety with the recapitulation of 
your own loſſes, and the miſtakes 


of your partners, 


If you are known to be un- 
fortunate at play, there will be 
many in hopes of profiting of your 
diſaſters, and as many who will 
blame you for playing at all. 


Support, 


( 447 +) 
Support with -decency. every 
provocation that ill breeding and 
avarice may give you at play; but 
you will merit a repetition of that 
behaviour, it you ever play, again 
with ſuch perſons; the one is 
maintaining, the other will be leſ- 

ſening, your dignity. 

aN tian antik 3 1113 

Liſten with patience to the 


criticiſms of ſuperior players to 
yourſelf D may getire with the 
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(118 ) 

Should good luck enable you 
to add ſomething to your expence, 
apply at leaſt a portion of it to 
the relief of diſtreſs; it is a kind 
of retribution for diſſipation. - | 
It has happened, that in or- 


der to maintain uſeful connetlions, 


perſons of limited fortunes have 


been compelled to dreſs, or play, 
beyond their facultics; if ſuch 
come in your way, endeavduf to 
ſoften the pain of chbir tubjeQibn 
to cuſtom, by not profiting of your 
advantages over them, and Which 
your better fortune may have of. 


fered you. 1 1 


When 


( u19 ) 
When time, ſorrow, or other 
cauſes, ſhall have abated your love 
of diverſion, make your retreat 
filently, and without cenſure, on 
the taſte of others, 


T 1 
14. 1 


If you deſire to continue a- 
greeably in the world, in the lat- 
ter ſeaſon of your life, rather pro- 
mote, than reſtrain, the innocent 
amuſements of younger perſons; 
that the echo of chearfulneſs may 


reach your ears. 


Prepare yourſelf for durable 
ſolitude and retreat, by ſome trau- 


ſient eſſays from time to time. 


Be 


( 280 ) 
Be thoroughly aſſured of the 
conſtancy of your diſpoſition, and 


the ſolidity of your motives, he- 
fore you totally engage in retite- 


ment. 


It is not a recent loſs, nor a 
ſullden (diſguſt, that ſhould urge 
vou ito take a ſtep that ſhould be 

attended by perſeverance to be re- 


ſpettable. 


If envy, pride, ſeverity, or a 
lurking love of che world's amuſe- 
ments, haunt your ſolitude, your - 


vocation is falle, %% Pan zan 


C. 
We have almoft to every one 
of us, ſome part allotted in the 
chain of ſociety, that will not per- 
mit us to detach ourſelves entirely 
from it. | 


Suppoſing your retreat autho- 
riſed by your poſition ; obey each 
call of friendſhip or duty that may 
demand you to abandon it for a 
time, 
100 Re BEE + 

If you ſhall be conſcious; you 
have well acquitted yourſelf in the 
world, whilſt you were connefted 
with it, your retirement will 'be 
dcubly r 45 | 
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( 222 ) 
A degree of knowledge in 


gardening and farming, with due 
attention to œconomy, will ſave 
you from wearinels of mind, 
and preferve your health of bo- 


dy. 


Let no ſervile imitations of 


faſhions in the world, corrupt the 


modes of a country life, and ſub- 


vert its end, which ſhould be 


that of preparation for ano- 


Rather prefer ſome hours of _ 


ſolitude, to the paſſing them with 


a ſet of people, who would either 
deſpiſe your regularity, or, by 
f forcing 


( 123 ) 
. forcing you out of it, deſtroy your 
happineſs. 

Keep up your politeneſs, 
your neatneſs, contract no forma- 
lity; but purſue the rules you 
bave laid down with firmneſs, yet 
eaſe, 


Receiye your inferior neigh= 
bours with good humour and 
complacency, nor ſigh, nor ſicken, 
at converſation that ' ſituation muſt 
furniſh. 


An unpoliſhed expreſſion, or 
an unfaſhionable dreſs, ſhould 


never 


( + ) 
never excite, anger or contempt in 
you, provided the hearts of your 


ſociety are untainted. 


Put yourſelf, as much as you 
can, on a level with your neigh- 
bours, nor draw the younger part, 
whoſe fortunes will not admit of 
it, into frivolous expences, and 
idle imitation of changeable fa- 
ſhions. | 


Do not continually quote the 
magnificence of earlier days, nor 
thoſe pleaſures impoſſible to 


ſhare in your preſent ſituation, 


8 Con- | 


( uz ) 
Conſider your judgment, of 
perſons and their qualities, may 


be ore ves 3 influenced by age, 
ickniels, e or Uilappointments 4 im- 
perfection did. and will exilt, as 
long as this world ſhall | \ ad 


Vour lociety will more respect 
114 


you for your propriety of con- 
4M after all the viciffitudes of 
fortune you may have experien- 
ced, than for the vain deſcriptions 


of beauty or of grandeur that are 
paſt. 


TRI en 
F . 3fo 20k 8 
Liſten to the diſtreſſed, attend 


to the maladies of the poor; endea- 


» 


vour 


(' 126 ) 


vour to mitigate one, 'and heal the 


other. 


F we 3! 20 


Not only adminiſter to the 


health of poor people, but encou- 
rage their induſtry. 


Superintend the inltrucion of 
the poorer ſort; intermix nothing 


of magnificence i in your ſupport of 
wem. 


* 
YL; 


Encourage reading among the 
younger poor, no farther than as 
it ſhall inform them of their duty 


to God and man, 


A very 


Ce} 

A very few precepts, and 
much good example, to perſons 
without education, are the ſureſt 
methods of encouraging virtue a- 
mong them. | 


Let your pecuniary aids be. 
diſtributed with diſcretion. 


In the payment of labour, 
conſider the limits of others 
fortune, ſhould your own be ſupe- 


rior. 


( / 


Let none ſhare your bounty, 
whoſe conduct and character do 
not merit it; but abandon them 


K not 


(128) 
not, while you can hope for their 


re formation. 


There is a pious kind of 
anger, that does ſometimes ſo 
blend itſelf with female charity, 
as is a check to gratitude, even in 


the acceptance of gifts. 


Experience in the uſe of 
drugs, may much contribute to 
the ſafety of poor objetts, above 
all, thoſe who have ſlight indiſpo- 
ſitions; but a ſmattering in phyſick, 
is rather a dangerous tool in female 
hands. 


Apply 


( 129 ) 

Apply to the mind, as well as 
body, of ſuch indigent perſons 
who ſhall implore your aſſiſtance: 
examine into the cauſes of their 
unhappy ſtate; a ſmall donation 
and a kind expreſſion will ſave 


many a ſufferer from ſickneſs and 
_ deſpair. 


Let each year, which ſhall 
ſteal a charm or a grace, the com- 
panions of your youth, add a vir- 


tue in return, 


The decay of beauty is per- 
haps one of | the moſt ſenſible 
trials that female temper can ex- 


K 2 perience 


( 130 ) 
perience; early endeavour to 
prevent its conſequences, by 


throwing your thoughts on mental 


acquirements. 


Subſtitute extreme neatneſs 
to ornament, in advanced age, 
gentleneſs to vivacity, humility to 


vanity. 


The beauties of nature, a 
healthful walk, a riſing and ſetting 
ſun, the proſperity and perfettions 
of your deſcendants, will amply 
replace, in your mind, the plea- 
ſures and purſuits of your younger 


years, too oft checked by mis- 


fortune, 


( 131 ) 
fortune, and deſtroyed by diſap- 
pointments. 


Let thoſe hands once, per- 
haps, too much occupied, in ar- 


ranging and placing perſonal or- 


nament, buſy themſelves in form- 


ing raiment for the poor; in 
ſpinning and knitting, for ſuch 
ends, conſolatory reflections will 


attend your labours, 


Encourage every innocent 
amuſement among thoſe, yet capable 
of taſting them; exclude not muſick 
or the dance from your ſociety, 


particularly in the country. 


K 3 \ Be 


— — - 


( 132 ) 
Be ſparing of your refleQons 


in youthful ſocicties; they are 


often miſinterpreted, and aſcribed- 


to regret and envy. 


When ready to cenſure the 
preſent day, call over your own 
conduct in a former one; and can- 
didly examine your title to de- 
ciſive condemnation of trifling in- 


(liſcretion. 


Perſuaſion will hang on the 


voice of good nature and bene- 


- 


volence, and employ no other 
means ta influence and lead young 


perſons to prudence and virtue, 


Render 


( 133 ) 

Render yourſelf the confi- 
dant, and not the tyrant, of your 
acquaintance; they will fly from 
ſeverity; humanity will attract 
them. 


If any ways entitled to coun- 
ſel, or to corret, make uſe of 
ſome recent and forcible example, 
which are the production of almoſt 
every day. 


(215 


Be not arbitrary on the point 
of dreſs among your female ſo- 
; | | 8 A 
ciety: it ſuffices you obſerve a 
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( 134 ) 

Lament not the deſertion of 
certain perſons, whoſe friendſhip 
and opinion you once relied on; 
you are better without them, if 
their former attentions. were de- 
rived from your opulence or con- 


nedtions. 


That too common and illi- 
beral behaviour, among the young 
and unthinking, towards the old 
and unhappy, which, in large 


companies, it may be your lot to 


encounter, is only to be avoided, 
by contracting the circle of your 
acquaintance; and ſurely that can- 
not be deemed a hardſhip by good 
ſenſe and experiencę. 


bo 


( 136): 
Do not ſhun the aflited; 
there are diſpoſitions in the 
world, who, looking on ſorrow 


as contagious, become inhuman 


through fear. 


— 


Liſten to tales of woe, with 
gratitude on your own account, 


compaſſion for the ſufferers. 


Profit of others misfor- 
tunes or miſtakes as a corredtion 
to your pride, and a guard to your 
ſteps, | 


- 
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(. 236: ) 


Abſtain from all  uncharita- 


ble comments on the reports of 
the miſconduct of the world; be 
grateful to that Providence which 
hath conducted you into the 
harbour; and commiſerate the 
ſtorms your fellow-creatures are 


expoſed to. 


Endeavour to put a favour. 
able interpretation on all uncer- 
tain rumoufs, when, to the diſad- 
vantage of contemporaries, it ap- 
pertains ſolely in ſuch obſcurity, 


to omniſcience to diſcover, omni- 


potence to judge. 


Uſe 


( 137 ) 
Uſe your ftrongeſt efforts, 
to detach yourſelf from, and, in a 
certain degree, to abate, in your 
affections, towards all periſhable 
objects. 


Vanity, in declining years, 
is often ſubſtituted to tenderer 
paſſions: ſupport of family, the 
pride of name, are ſhadows that 
will diſſolve and vaniſh like your. 
ſelf, 614k 


When real affection reigns, 
no mode of reaſoning will be 
more prevailing for conſolation, 


than this, of the certainty, that 


the 


(. 138 )- 
the object of it is - doomed to 


ſubmit to the general laws of God, 


and nature, 


To young perſons, the death 
of contemporaries is the moſt 
{peaking leſſon they can re- 
ceive. | 


If you loſe your companions 
late in life; if they ſhall have 
merited the eſteem of good people, 
purſue their paths in order to re- 


join them. 


During ſuch afflictions as are 
confined to yourſelf, ſeek not re- 
| lief 


os I 
lief from the diſſipated and un- 
feeling world; nor, till you can 
controul your ſorrows, expoſe 
them to inſenſibility, if not deri- 
ſion. 


The moſt probable diverſion 
to acute afflition, will be your 
exertions in the ſervice of your 


fellow- creatures. 


Suffer no peeviſhneſs to in- 
termix itſelf with trouble; it is a 
ſpecies of revolt againſt the decrees 


of Providence. 


Betray 


( 140) 
Betray no kind of impa- 


tience at the aukward efforts of 


unſkilful acquaintance in the arti- 


cle of conſolation. 


You will meet, among indif. 
ferent ſpettators of misfortune, a 
certain hard and prying look, 
which ſeems to ſeek for ſuch cau- 
ſes of it, as may fave their com- 
paſſion, and authorize their cen- 


ſure, 


The only diſappointment you 
can inflict, on impertinent curio- 
fity, is the concealment of your 
ſenſations. 


Mention 


( 141 ) 
Mention death neither with 
A0. 
horror er contempt. 


By beginning early to per- 
mit the intruſion of the ſubje& of 
mortality, ſome few moments in 
each day, you will meet death with 
more ſerenity. |» 


i þ» f a ; 
1 1 * 


It is great temerity to be | 
calling; for chat, the: ſudden ap- 
proach of which, may not find 
you prepared, or;obſtrutt your pre- 
paration. | 


( 142 ) 

To wiſh for a ceſſation of 
pain, or mental miſery, is ſurely 
allowable; but it is preſumption 
to uſe importunity in requeſting 


' ih 


It is too cuſtomary, with the 
ſoothing voice of flattery, and 
among the companions of youth, 
to be filent on a ſubje& that can- 
not continue a ſecret, and which 
too ſudden a revealment of, muſt 
ſtrike with redoubled terror. 


Spare . the deceaſed of your 


- acquaintance, if even, during their 


lives, they may have merited your 
reſentment. 
Collect 


( 143 ) 

Collect together each virtue 
of the dead; and, when the remem- 
brance of their faults will ariſe, 
think of your own. f 


If e and conſcience 


will not allow of encomiums, keep 
filence. 3s 


When it is in your power to 
ſoften the harſh colourings, wont 
to be beſtowed by cowardly minds, 
on the characters of the dead, pur- 
ſue the diQtates of Chriſtianity with 
firmneſs, ſhould they bave been 
merely acquaintance, 
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When che reputation of a worthy 
and departed friend ſhall be attacks 
ed, repel the aſſault with courage; 


they have, alas! ſew champions, who 
can no longer reward, no longer 


puniſh. 


If it were ever juſtifiable, a 
breach of promiſe would become 


fo, which would releaſe you from 


keeping any circumſtance a fecret 


in the life of a deceaſed friend, 
their modeſty had exafted of you 
to conceal, but which could eraſe 
ſuſpicion, or wipe away reproach 


by revealment. 


Extend 


( 5 ). 


Extend your kindneſs, and 
continue your affections to all chat 
ſhall remain of thoſe you loved: 
if worthy, it is the only ſure mode 
of conſolation you can have re- 


courſe to. 


That natural repugnance, 
which attends the thoughts of 
death, hath ſurely been implanted 
in our minds, in order to inſpire 
us with a prudent care in the con- 
dułt of Gur lives; accompany your 
attention to the one, by a calm 


ſubmiſſion to the other. 


When you, in your day, ſhall 
be compelled, or ſubmit to the 


Le2 univerſal 
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| ( 146 ) 
univerſal law, the recolleQion of 
having contributed to (mitigate o- 
thers ſufferings will ſoften your 


Own. 


In grief, ſickneſs, and danger, 
make your firſt and conſtant ſuppli- 
cation to that Power, which alone 


can relieve and ſave. 


Let your condu& be ſuch td 
all around you, as ſhall lead them 
to the ſame path without affright.: 


If your ſtrength of mind. ſub- 
ſiſts during your malady, if it gives 
you time for the exertion of ratio- 

nal 


( #47 ) 


nal power, let it check, as much as 
poſſible, thoſe encroaching, indul- 
gencies which fickneſs is prone to 
exaQ. 


The ceremonies which friend- 
ly zeal uſually obſerves, and re- 
ſpeAful decency requires about the 
tick, are oft as terrifick as the ſick- 
neſs itſelf; thoſe of religion ex- 
cepted, which will prove your only 
ſafe ſupport and conſolation. - 


Be aſſured, that when able to 
exert your chearfulneſs, it is no 
wiſe contrary to the precepts of 
religion. | 


#.) 
1 


( 248) 


Loet your counſels to children 
or friends, at ſuch a period, be 
tempered with -gentleneſs - and 
charity, 


Let the patience of your be- 
baviour, in the hour of trial, atone 
to your dependants and ſervants, 


for the pains your ſituation have 


occaſioned them. 


* 


Fix your eye habitually on 


immortality to paſs more lightly 


through the pangs of mortality. 


A continued 


( 149) 2 
A continued and humble re- 


fignation will ſecure your peace in 


the moſt awful of moments, that off 


your diſſolution. 


1 1 8. 
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Page z. line g. for demands, read demand. 
6. 1. 2. for calls, r. call. 
11. I. 15. before religion, add of. 
Ditto in the laſt line before ſpeedy, add a. 
12. I. 12. after with, add them. 
17. 1. 1. after duties, add which. 
Ditto, l. 9. for ſo, r. very. 
22. 1. 1. for poſition, r. ſituation; 
Ditto, 1. 12. for prude, r. prudiſh; 
59. laſt line, for preſcribes, r. peoleribe. 
60. 1. 6. for are, r. is. 
66. l. 10. put it before will. | 
86. J. 2. for or, r. nor. and dele not at the 
end of the ſaid line. 
Ditto, line 9. for poſition, r. ſituation. 
$7. 1. 2. for exiſts, r. exiſt, 
90. I. 13. after as, add buſineſs. 
95. I. 9. for unite, r. write. 
103. I. 5. for man, r. muſe. 
131. I. 6. for on, r. in. 
141. 1, 2. for or, r, nor, 
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